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by the introduction of the opening strain of Mendelssohn's
wedding march in the orchestra. And nothing could be funnier
or more felicitous than the humorous allusion to the same theme
when the Baron is left alone. His shake of the head, accompanied
by that mocking little scherzando, tells, better than the most
elaborate pantomime could without music, that he has not the
smallest intention of keeping his promise.

I noticed during the sad last act that the domestic incidents re-
peated from the cheerful first act were now accompanied by the
same music changed into the minor mode; but I cannot say that
this device interested me much. I was even conscious of resenting
it somewhat for obtruding its extreme stateness between me and
the much more original and distinguished art of the actors. On
the stage there was not a dull moment. If a cat had been present,
I believe it would have purred with tickled satisfaction to see old
Pierrot sitting there reading his newspaper, from the political
article to the account of the latest duel, and from that to the
newest impropriety. Madame Pierrot, too, was beyond praise: it
will be a technical education to some of our own people to see
how Courtes and Madame Schmidt keep the audience interested
in the simplest domestic commonplace. Pierrot's part is the one
which requires the subtlest play; and Jane May is quite equal to
the occasion: she has a quick sense of the character, and puts it
into action with a high degree of stage skill. Francesca Zanfretta,
a gorgeous brunette, produces the effect of a figure by Phillips
introduced in a picture by Watteau. In spite of her eminently
continental name, I cannot help suspecting her of being a par-
ticularly clever and jolly British columbine. She bounces through
her part with much spirit and enjoyment; and though there is a
conspicuous want of finesse in her play, and even of punctuality
in her relations with the orchestra, I am not sure that she does
not relieve and enliven the performance in a valuable way.
Gouget, as the Baron, is as funny as possible; and yet he is artistic
discretion itself.

In estimating the value of these eulogies, it must be remem-
bered that although the satisfaction of seeing a simple thing con-
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